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GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, RICH. 
MOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, AND 
WASHINGTON, 

A nine-day personally-conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle. 
field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natura] 
Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington will leave New York and Philade| 
phia in a special train of Pullman cars on 
Tuesday, October 9. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced 
chaperon. A whole day will be spent on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with 
lectures by an able guide being included in the 
ticket. Ample time will be allowed at Luray 
and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations. Sunday, October 14, wil! 
be spent at Old Point Comfort. At Richmond 
and Washington opportunities will be presented 
to visit all the points of interest under intelli 
gent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points, 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, or Pennsylvania Annex, foot 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TRIPs 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


October 4 and 18 are the remaining dates for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company s popular 
ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls, from Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Special 
train will leave Washington 8 a. m., Baltimore 
9.05 a.m. 

Special train will leave 
8.10 a. m. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connect 
ing trains, stop-over privileges, and further 
information apply to nearest ticket agent, or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR: Igoo. 
XXXVIII. 
Tue Valley of the Shadow is not so long but that 
the light can reach us from either end ; faith from this 


end, glory from the other. 
J. RenpEL Harris. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A PRAYER. 


MIDNIGHT, alone. Now all is still, and night 
Finds me an earnest watcher till the light 

Of day returns, and, as in days gone by, 

Brings added strength and hope from God on high. 


O, Lord, I keep this lonely vigil here, 
Because I need it. In my heart no fear. 

I begged thy guiding Voice to lead me on ; 
It answered me and bade my care be gone. 


Thy mission, Lord, I now am here to do ; 
Be with me till my task at length is through. 
Let every action be approved by thee, 

And may I true to every duty be. 


Lord, keep me pure in word, and thought, and deed, 
And when thine Inner Voice speaks, help me heed ! 
Willard, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. C. LouisE HEALD. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
III. 
THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 
BY JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


Ir is now many years since the memorable encounter 
between Prof. Huxley and the Bishop of Oxford, the 
representatives of Science and Ecclesiasticism, (1 will 
not say of the Church), and it has seemed for a time 
as if they represented irreconcilable camps. 

The Church has trembled lest rude hands should 
violate what she held most sacred, while Science, toil- 
ing laboriously with fact and experiment, has looked 
with irritated impatience on what seemed to her the 
too easy assumptions of Religion. 

The publication of the ‘ Origin of Species ”’ was, 
as we know, the signal for a panic. Men looked 
upon the growth of scientific knowledge as tending 
to undermine religion. The words “reason” and 
“ evolution’ were charged with ill-omen, watchwords 
of the forces of destruction. Attempts were made 
to check the expansion of thought, and to harden 
faith into rigid creeds, as if there were safety in 
arrested development. 

It may be well to consider for a moment the true 
aims of the Evolutionist. He traces the tree from 
the seed, the animal from the embryo, the planetary 
system from its nebulous condition; he investigates 
and ascertains the process of development. And as 
he traces the progress from the germinant mollusk 


through every form of animal creation up to the 
vertebrate mammal, including man, so he extends his 
study to the progress from the family through the 
tribe to the nation, from the paternal form of govern- 
ment, through the oligarchic and the aristocratic to 
the democratic ; from a society floated on slavery to 
the complicated relationships of modern life. 

Remembering that the study of evolution reveals 
a universal law of continual progressive change, he 
turns his attention to the evolution of Religion. 

He sees in modern Christianity a complex de- 
velopment, subjected to many external influences 
during its growth. He is not surprised to find pagan 
ceremonies in the ritual, pagan superstitions in the 
creed, pagan selfishness in the life, ignorance and 
superstition in the church. 

He will remember that Christianity is not a uni- 
form and monotonous tradition, but is to be learned 
only by successive steps of life. It is to be judged 
not as once for all perfected, but as the biologist 
judged the embryo, by what it promises to be. 

He will see in history at large the evidence of a 
divine force resident in man, impelling him ever on- 
ward towards the infinite perfection of God. 

The net result of modern criticism is in- 
creasingly on the side of faith. The Bible is more 
accurately understood to-day than ever before, and is 
being brought into closer touch with human condi- 
tions and needs, and while, in the transition from an 
almost medizval credulity to a faith which under- 
stands its own basis, there has been a sceptic’s in- 
terregnum, it is already becoming evident that a new 
and powerful weapon has been forged for the church. 
Enriched by the fruits of modern scholarship, let 
the church advance, restate the message of Christi- 
anity in modern terms, and appeal to the scientists on 
their own ground! 

If, on the other hand, she ignores the changes in 
thought which are taking place around her, and con- 
tinues to use the language of a dead past, she cannot 
expect her appeals to be heeded by men who live in ° 
the present. With the results of scientific research 
and Biblical criticism staring her in the face, she can- 
not goon as if nothing had happened. Truth is one, 
and science, if true, cannot be in antagonism to what 
is true in religion. Men like Faraday are ina false 
position. We can never hope to overcome antag- 
onism if we do not squarely face realities, and do not 
manfully accept the established facts of science and 
of criticism. 

Now I can imagine that there may be those in 
this company who will admit the points I have raised 
thus far—namely that the church has been too timid, 
that it has lost hold for want of faith—that the theory 
of evolution, though it has changed much in many 
fields of thought, is positive, and not negative, in its 
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teaching—that it carries with it a message of hope 
and not of despair. With these points they agree. 
But still they are not satisfied. ‘‘ What,” say they, 
‘‘about Jesus Christ? Can it be maintained that 
there is no antagonism between Science and Religion 
here? Is there really any place left for Him? Is 
he anything other than a product of evolution ?” 

I prefer in answering so crucial a question, to use 
other words than my own. I intended to use the 
words of a writer whose book on ‘“ Evolution and 
Religion’’ has been to me, as to many others, most 
helpful in clearing away mental fogs. Leconte states 
the case as to the position of Christ in the scheme of 
Evolution thus: ‘In addition to all the factors of 
organic evolution in human progress, there is a new 
and higher factor added, which immediately takes 
precedence of all others. This factor isthe conscious 
voluntary cooperation of the human spirit in the 
work of its own evolution. The method of this new 
factor consists essentially in the formation and especi- 
ally in the voluntary pursuit, of zdea/s. In organic 
evolution species are transformed by the environment. 
In human evolution character is transformed by its 
own ideal. Organic evolution is by necessary law— 
human evolution is by voluntary effort, 7. ¢., by free 
law. Organic evolution is pushed onward and up- 
ward from behind and below. Human evolution is 
drawn upward and forward from above and in front 
by the attractive force of ideals. Thus the ideal of 
organic evolution cannot appear until the end ; while 
the attractive ideals of human evolution must come 
(whether only in the imagination or realized in the 
flesh), but must come somehow 7 the course. The 
most powerfully attractive ideal ever presented to the 
human mind, and, therefore, the most potent agent 
in the evolution of human character, is the Christ. 
This ideal must come—whether in the imagination or 
in the flesh I say not, but must come somehow in the 
course and not at the end. At the end the whole 
human race, drawn upward by this ideal, must reach 
the fullness of the stature of the Christ.” 

I do not think that in the view thus stated there is 
any cause for alarm. For the last eighteen hundred 
years history has testified to the power of the Christ 
ideal. That is a fact that no man can explain away. 
We can see it and feel it ourselves. ‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in 
' Me.” “ Havel been so long time with you, and dost 
thou not know me?” Open thine eyes and thou 
wilt see me in all that works for good in this world— 
thou wilt see me in every act of unselfish love, in 
every bond of true sympathy, in every pure and 
noble aspiration. My Father works, and I too am 
working in the world for you. “I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world. Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father and the Father in me?” 

Why should it be thought unscientific to accept 
with thankfulness the 14th chapter of John? Is it 
then incredible that God should reveal himself to 
men in th: Christ? I would ask how else are we to 
know God except on his human side? We, being 
finite, cannot know him in his infinity. Though we 
see him truly we do not see him in his infinity in 
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Christ. For ‘“ My Father is greater than I.” But if 
God should pour so much of himself into a human 
vessel as it can contain, we shall know of the Father 
through this revelation of him, just as a vessel filled 
with its water should enable us to know something of 
the ocean. We should not know of its vastness, but 
we should know that it would all resemble the little 
we had in our possession. 

Surely it is not the believers in Christ’s divinity 
who are unscientific; rather it is those who lightly 
condemn Christianity for being ‘‘ anthropomorphic.” 
For, being human, we have to reach God through 
human character, and in the boundless love of Christ, 
his self-sacrifice, his hatred, not of the sinner, but of 
sin, we read the lineaments of the great All-Father's 
face, as no otherwise we could read it. We need a 
personal hold on God—it is a scientific necessity be- 
cause it is a human necessity. 

A lady well acquainted with the present ethical 
movement and current philosophical and scientific 
thought, said to me not long ago, “ I believe what we 
are waiting for is the re-statement of the personal ele- 
ment in religion.” I think she was right; I do not 
believe we realize by whata very small fraction of our 
conteinporaries the Christ is recognized as a living 
factor in the life. 

But the re-statement must not be intellectual 
alone. That has its place, if we are to set the Chris- 
tian faith on a basis that shall not be undermined. 
But the actual presentment of Christ’s spirit in the 
life is more impressive than all merely intellectual 
proofs, however conclusive. As Dr. Fairbairn has 
truly said: ‘‘ Christ must be formed within, that he 
may be read and articulated without, but the growth 
into his spirit has been a matter of centuries and 
proceeds but slowly even yet. The literature of to- 
day is worthier of him than the literature of the 
second or third century ; the religious consciousness 
has fewer pagan and more Christian elements than it 
had then, and its interpretation of Him, as it has 
more accurate knowledge at its command, ought to 
have more truth and more validity than belongs to 
the symbols of Niczwa and Chalcedon. If there has 
been development, it must mean greater competence 
to interpret the Christ, and greater truth in the inter- 
pretation.” 

Fairbairn has spoken of the work of criticism. 
It is an interesting fact that one result of the intel- 
lectual activity that has been stimulated by scientific 
discovery has been to awaken an interest in the 
person of Christ never previously equalled in the 
history of the Church. 

This interest gives us our opportunity. How our 
modern life would be transformed if we grasped the 
meaning of Christ’s divinity! How the human 
touch with God would strengthen and inspire us! 

We live at such high pressure. we are so absorbed 
in our-business, our politics, and our newspapers, that 
we run the risk of substituting the activities of life 
for the strength of a personal communion with the 
Christ. We lack the depth, the calm, the conviction, 
and the influence such a living bond would give us. 
We have earnestness and energy, but it is too often 
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the activity of unrest, not the dynamic force of 
Christ within. We need that vivid sense of fellow- 
ship with the Divine spirit that enabled a busy citi- 
zen of Sheffield, James Montgomery, to write : 
‘« Forever with the Lord, 
Amen, so let it be, 
Life from the dead is in that word 

And all eternity.”’ 

History teaches us that abstract ideas alone can- 
not command the passionate devotion of men. 
Imagine the Reformation without Martin Luther, the 
Oxford movement without Newman, Christianity 
without Christ! The strength that comes from per- 
sonal relationship to Christ is, I repeat, exceedingly 
needed. . We are living the Renaissance over again. 
And while we see that once dreaded modern criticism, 
like the new learning of Erasmus and More, is mov- 
ing forward, on behalf of faith, to meet the intel- 
lectual requirements of the age, we deplore the atti- 
tude which largely marks the transition stage. 

It is an attitude of irresolution. The call to 
battle even on great moral questions is checked by 
our modern Gallios with their ‘(Audi alteram partem.” 
We are afraid of seeming narrow ; creeping paralysis 
appears to have come over men ; too often wide vision 
is fatal to action. 

And yet men exist who are proud of this impo- 
tence, and whose agnosticism feeds their complacency ! 

On the other hand I know there are genuine 
agnostics, true-hearted men whom I have no right to 
judge. There is a form of doubt that speaks of 
deeper religious exverience than much that easy-going 
orthodoxy can boast—a form of doubt that in its 
ultimate issue is full of hope. But still the truth 
remains that the world does not hunger for’ negation, 
but for positive truth and spiritual nourishment. 
Earnest doubt is better than easy credulity, but 
neither has the power to transform men’s lives. 
“ Beliefs worth calling beliefs,” says Dr. Hort, ‘‘ must 
be purchased with the sweat of the brow.” 

Here is indicated for us the work that before all 
else awaits accomplishment, and before we can do it 
one thing is essential for us—the personal knowledge 
of God the Father through Jesus Christ. 

If men have been throwing their beliefs into the 
melting pot, the danger is that they will leave them 
there, and we need to extricate those beliefs, refined 
in substance and recast in form. Plato of old longed 
for ‘some securer stay than the best and most cer- 
tain human words; some Divine word.” That is to 
say, using Leconte’s expression, he desired an ideal 
in the course of human progress and not at its end, 
a certain incontrovertible revelation of God. 

And in Christianity we have the ‘‘ Word which is 
God made flesh ’’—a word that is not unreasonable 
to reasonable men. For, as Dr. James Orr has 
pointed out in his criticism of Professor Pfleiderer, 
“Once grant that spirit is higher than nature, con- 
sciousness than unconsciousness, personality than 
impersonality, and that the goal of all God’s work- 
ings and leadings, alike in nature and history, is the 
realization in humanity of a kingdom of love,—the 
production of a kingdom of free, personal spirits, 

bound together by love, and finding their highest 
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good in fellowship with Himself,—and some direct, 
immediate, articulate word of God to man is the 
most natural and probable thing imaginable. 

“And just as we aim at establishing a human 
society, knit together by the highest forms of personal 
intercourse and sympathy, so we must seek to bring 
humanity into the highest form of personal intercourse 
and sympathy, viz., intercourse and sympathy with 
God, and we can only do this by strenuously con- 
fronting men with our own personal life and 
knowledge.” 

Men must see that we have not merely an imag- 
inary knowledge of Christ, borrowed from those 
about us, nor a merely historical knowledge in the 
sense that our knowledge of Julius Czsar is his- 
torical, but a real knowledge as a spiritual presence, 
living and working within. 

The personal element in religion is not supplied 
by using the historical Christ as a lay figure to drape 
with our ideals. He is more to the world than 
merely the promulgator and exemplifier of a beauti- 
ful system of ethics. 

Abstract idealism, impersonal religion, can never 
have the intensity that lies behind the Christian faith. 
The world has not been conquered by a system of 
ethics. It is being conquered by Christianity because 
God is iu Christ and because God in Christ is working 
in the world to-day. ‘‘We know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich yet for 
our sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich.”’ 

It is true that crude and superficial presentations 
of the Christ have alienated rather than attracted 
men. But because a strong reaction has set in 
against such travesties of the Gospel there is the 
more reason that the Gospel should be preached in 
its all-embracing fullness. We must show forth its 
message in life, and by speech and action witness to 
men of its breadth and depth and power. 

God’s commandments are exceedingly broad. 
There is no narrowness in him. In his sight there is 
no domain in life to be marked off as worldly or 
secular. He hath given us all things richly to enjoy. 
We are bound to let our personal relation to the 
Giver be an inspiration for us in the use of his gifts, 
lending a new color and a new joy to the manifold 
interests of life, and transforming our social inter- 
course, our business responsibilities, and our intel- 
lectual interests into a holy service for Him. 

Life must be consecrated in its wholeness for its 
full possibility of usefulness, for its full manifestation 
of the Christ. 

He is the Head of the Body, his church, in whose 
beneficient service of mankind, his thoughts are 
finding present embodiment in deeds. He would 
speak by our lips, would minister by our hands. 
For— 

‘* The dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The King of some remoter star, 
Listening at times with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 


In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Light of our life, He lives to-day.’’ 
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FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
From Joseph S. Elkinton’s Letters. 


SEVENTH MONTH 9g. —After breakfast visited the 
houses left over from last evening, and held a meet- 
ing, which closed about ten o’clock, after which we 
made our way back around the end of the mountain, 
and whilst the surveyor told us we would have “ an 
elegant ride,’’ and the most of it was a decided im- 
provement over that of yesterday, yet there was a 
portion of it that was deep enough, and hard enough 
on the horses. 

Dined at Michailofka, and after a little rest visited 
a house where there was affliction, after which we got 
Ivan Marchatoff with us, and started for village Nowa 
Troitzkaja. (The word Nowa means new.) As we 
approached the village we were espied in the dis- 
tance, and a company came out to meet us singing a 
hymn, and I think they were sincere and hearty in 
their welcome. We went into all the houses which 
were inhabited, found one woman very sick, and sev- 
eral with sore eyes; the dear people have not had 
nutriment enough to keep off the scurvy, although I 
think it is much less than prevailed a year go. The 
village has improved in its buildings since last year, 
but the people have been so long in the dugouts that 
it has told on them. I trust they are eating fish, for 
there was a nice plate of them put on our table for 
supper, which we enjoyed. 

The village is in a beautiful situation, having a 
commanding view of the surrounding country. 

I think our meeting was held to good purpose, 
and closed in time for us to have supper about the 
usual hour (nine o’clock), and when that is over I 
feel that we may credit ourselves with a pretty full 
day’s work. Our calculation is to make the village 
Terpenie to lodge to-morrow night, but we are poorly 
off with no oats for our horses to-night and to- 
morrow. I will note that these villagers were very 
desirous of showing their appreciation of what Friends 
had done for them, and were very generous in what 
they have given us of the work of their hands. 

1oth.—Left the village of Nowa Troitzkaja about 
eight o’clock, a group of the villagers awaiting our 
start to give us a send off, according to their custom 
of parting with their friends. 

The road to Fort Pelly, estimated at twenty-five 
miles from that point, was not as muddy as last year, 
and consequently the sloughs not as hard to pull 
through. Arrived [at the Fort] about one o’clock, 
and got dinner at a boarding-house. Then pushed 
on to the village Terpenie, and visited the houses, in 
which we found some very old people and some in- 
valids. The village on the whole seemed to be a 
thrifty one, the fields of grain on either side of it 
looked promising, barley particularly so, and the 
potatoes seemed to have escaped the frost. The 
houses are planned with judgment, and some of the 
best carpenter work on them that we have seen so 
far. We are lodged in a room especially appropriated 
for meeting purposes, with arrangements for seating, 
but so contrived that they can easily make a lodging 
room of it; a family resides in the back part, which 
is rather an advantage, as they can prepare meals for 








visitors. The windows in the meeting-house are 
larger than in the dwellings, and altogether it is a 
creditable arrangement. 


11th.—There was an early gathering of the peo- 
ple this morning, it being a holiday. Jonathan and I 
were a little slower than the villagers, who were 
gathering about four o’clock. We were invited to 
come outside; two chairs were placed for us, and a 
third one brought for Ivan Marchatoff. Jonathan 
and I had our overcoats on, as it was quite cool. 
Each of the men spoke, and two of the boys recited 
a psalm, or a religious exhortation, after which they 
went through the ceremony of kissing and bowing, 
but the whole service was conducted with great 
gravity, conveying the impression of sincerity in their 
marks of respect for each other; I trust, however, 
the time will come when they will see that vocal ex- 
pression on the part of every one, bowing and kiss- 
ing in so general a way, is not religion. These exer- 
cises occupied about two hours, the men standing all 
that time bareheaded. When through with their 
exercises we were asked the question why we were 
called Quakers, the answering of which Jonathan re- 
ferred to me, which I undertook, and also used the 
opportunity to state some of the principles of truth 
as held by Friends. As we were called in to break- 
fast, Jonathan proposed to the company that we should 
come together again after breakfast, and our spring 
wagon was sent over to the next village to bring 
grandmother Anasthine Virigin, who returned with 
her daughter. 


We had a remarkable meeting, and many tears 
were shed. Jonathan spoke of the doctrine preached 
by our Saviour, that a man must be born again, or 
he could not see the kingdom of God, and that if a 
man has not the spirit of Christ he is none of his. 
I took up the doctrine that if a man was in Christ he 
was a new creature. The fact that the thoughts of 
many were turned to those in exile [the letter having 
been read that was sent to grandmother Virigin] was 
alluded to, and hopes were felt that the prayers of 
the church might be availing ; but we were not to 
lose sight of the ministry these exiles might have in 
Siberia, as also of their faithful friends in this land, 
and that through faithfulness the knowledge of the 
Lord and his power are likely to be spread. 

The meeting was interesting, not only for what 
was communicated in the line. of the ministry, but 
from the historical information given. The leader of 
the village is a talented man of about thirty-nine 
years of age, and it is worthy of note that his grand- 
mother was present. His relation of the scenes he 
had witnessed was very thrilling, and with the expe- 
rience he has had we may hope that the preserving 
and qualifying power will be vouchsafed, so as to 
make him a blessing to the people. 

We were told of a letter from one who did not 
hold his ground, but went with the army. He wrote 
from the army condemning his weakness, or at least 
expressing his sorrow, and asking the pardon of the 
brethren. 

The meeting being over, we started on our way 
for a village about ten miles off, but missed our way, 


. 
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and I think we had about a twenty-mile ride instead 
of ten, and in the meantime one of the leaves of the 
springs snapped ; two of us got off, and with some 
strong twine wrapped it until we got to the village, 
where we were favored to find a blacksmith who 
could take the spring to pieces and put in a new leaf. 

We found on arrival the villagers pretty much 
gathered in front of one of the houses, and it was 
concluded to send word through the village for those 
who had not come, that we would hold our meeting 
before going through their houses. At the com- 
mencement of the meeting the question was again 
asked, ‘‘ Why we were called Quakers?” I left it 
with Jonathan to endeavor to satisfy them; he took 
for his text, ‘‘ Ye that fear the Lord, tremble at his 
word,” and handled it in a masterly manner, and then 
went on to tell the people that what we hoped or 
were laboring for was that their faith in the Lord 
might be strengthened. 

Visiting the houses we found two cases of afflic- 
tion, also some sore eyes—one of the symptoms of 
scurvy. The lack of the English language, and of a 
resident physician, are a part of their hardships. 
Where we had supper, a bright little woman, after 
doing all she could to feed us, and having made 
up four beds in the living room, wanted to know all 
about our way of living, whether we lived in villages, 
etc., all of which I tried to answer. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A TEXT. 


Tue language of the Scripture text, the 8th verse 
of the 4th chapter of I. John, isin part very familiar, 
for it contains the explicit and brief declaration, 
“God is love.” But this is not the whole of the 
verse ; it consists not of three words merely but of 
eleven, and the other eight words are perhaps less 
known to many. The Apostle says: 

‘* He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is 
love.” 

“ He that loveth not knoweth not God.”’ What is 
meant by this? Surely it means that he who is not in 
the spirit of lovingness, in the condition of good- 
will, has not a knowledge of the Divine Father, and 
is notin relation with him. For, the Apostle adds, God 
is love. 

This being true, how can a spirit of hate be per- 
mitted ? How can we indulge purposes, or even de- 
sires, of injury to others? How can we allow our- 
selves to be in the condition which is not love ? 

Let us not be afraid of meeting directly the logic 
of this great declaration. Its truth appeals to us. 
The belief of men has come more and more to be 
that the All-Father, while he is just—for injustice is 
unlovable—is not a God of anger, or of revenge, but 
one in whom the divinest qualities are absolute. 

‘« The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above,’’ 
says Whittier, for— 
o nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.’’ 

To know God, then, we must be in the spirit of 

love. And not to know him is to be out of life, for 
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life is of him, and comes not otherwise. ‘“‘To know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 


last sent, is life eternal ’—is the declaration of Paul. 
*x* * * 


WAR EXCITEMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


An English teacher, writing in the Vew Age, an English journal, 
a few weeks ago, (about the close of the last school year), gives the 
following sad picture of the war excitement in schools. 


THERE can be no doubt that the major portion of the 
instruction given at our schools since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and particularly since the turn of 
the tide, has been wasted on pre-occupied minds. 
Here, in a noisy, grimy, stock-jobbing seaport, the 
teacher who considers his life-work a mission looks 
with terror on the influence of the excitement of the 
hour. Any moment may bring a hoped-for telegram, 
that will mean a half-holiday. Whenthe joyful news 
of the relief of a beleaguered garrison, or the fall of a 
stronghold of the enemy, is announced, it is received 
with a conglomeration of noises, produced by every 
syren, hooter, and whistle in the docks, gunpowder 
on the railway tracks, and above them all, the clang- 
ing of bells from the towers of the temples of the 
Prince of Peace. 

That is enough. Work is impossible. Out into 
the playground the boys rush and make a mighty 
roar of greeting as the royal standard is drawn to 
the top of the flagstaff. Each adorned with photo- 
buttons of a dozen of the generals at the front, they 
march with banners through the streets and add their 
shouts. to the already deafening din. When they 
come back to school again it is only to wait for an- 
other telegram. If they are to be taught anything 
their patriotic fervor must be stimulated. They can 
only write essays on soldiers; they can only read 
histories of fights; they must sing from “ khaki” 
song books; they must only feel interested in the 
geography of South Africa, and of that benighted 
spot their knowledge outrivals that of their teachers 
who do not happen to be amateur strategists. Atthe 
public library the attendants are constantly exchang- 
ing tales of soldier lads for tales of pirates bold, and 
tales of pirates bold for ‘‘Great British Generals.”’ 
The brute has gotten the mastery—the boy is sub- 
merged. 

No one can count the cost of this degradation of 
the children—for the future policy of the nation is 
being created in them. Few of them will ever know 
why this war came about ; few of them will ever real- 
ize the cost to the nations in men, money, social 
progress, and moral prestige ; they will only remem- 
ber that according to the daily and illustrated papers, 
the bravest of British soldiers fought and conquered 
the most cowardly nation on the face of the earth. 
To sneer at every foreigner ; to treat with ignorant 
contempt all efforts to promote international concilia- 
tion, and to ‘‘ take up the white man’s burden”’ will 
form the essence of their conception of national 
morality. 


TuHE earth is more than God’s handiwork, it is 
the mirror of his qualities—for those who have eyes 
to see.—[ Selected. | 
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us mot later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


TROPICAL RACE INFLUENCES. 


In Dr. Groft’s interesting communication on the sub- 
ject of white men living in tropical countries a num- 
ber of points suggest, and perhaps we may say invite, 
some discussion. 

Conspicuous among these are the views taken— 
mostly in the postscriptum paragraphs—concerning 
the superiority and inferiority of “ races,” and the 
evil effect of their “mixture” with one another. 
Dr. Groff gives support, apparently, to the common 
opinion that in the right order of nature races are 
separate and distinct creations ; he uses the strong 
expressions “‘tainting’’ and “polluting”? when he 
refers to a race mixture of blood, and he declares 
emphatically that there is no doubt as to the “curse” 
which a country incurs when a ‘superior race”’ is 
mingled with that of a “ more primitive’’ one. 

We do not need to be told how generally it is 
held that the mixture of blood here referred to 
is a cause of “degeneracy.” And we do not mean, 
here, to argue the question whether it is or not. We 
doubt extremely whether there is yet any such accu- 
mulation of trustworthy data as affords the basis for 
a sound scientific conclusion. While many observers 
have given their impressions—not all on one side—not 
many of them have taken up the subject with the 
precision, and the freedom from preconceived opinions, 
_ which the requirements of scientific inquiry demand. 
The question of race mixture has, in fact, been argued 
both ways from the same data. In considering the 
colored people of the United States one class of 
observers have insisted that the ability and capacity 
of men like Frederick Douglass were due entirely to 
their ‘‘ Caucasian”’ strain, while others have held 
that the mulatto, being of “ mixed” blood, must 
necessarily be a degenerate, and inferior to the pure 
black. Examples could be cited to prove either 
view ; Toussaint, of San Domingo, was a pure negro, 
while Booker T. Washington is partly white. So, in 
Mexico, the two ablest men of the present century, 
and two of the most notable men in history, have 
been Juarez, a pure-blood Indian, and Diaz, the 
present President, of Spanish descent, but with an 
Indian strain. In our country, among the great 
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Indian leaders—many of them not inferior in force 
of character to the white American leaders—there 
are examples both ways. Cornplanter was the son 
of a white man, but Joseph Brant was a full-blood 
Indian ; and a list of similar contradictions could 
easily be cited. 

Such facts lead us to hold fast to the belief that 
the “races”’ of men are, as the Apostle Paul declared, 
of one blood. Each, in its own home, is doubtless 
capable of survival. If people who are strong and 
rapacious, who are unrestrained by considerations of 
justice or humanity, fall upon others less physically 
or mentally vigorous the result is easy to foretell, 
but it does not prove, we think, anything more than 
the wickedness of the aggressor. As tothe degen- 
eracy of tropical peoples where the blood has been 
mixed the facts stated by Dr. Groff leave us no room 
for doubt as to the causes. The conditions he de- 
scribes abundantly account for all that is now seen. 
A general impurity of life, a defiance of the laws of 
health, inadequate food, oppressive governmental 
conditions, lack of education, absence of incentive to 
effort,—certainly any people in a warm climate who 
could bear up against all this, must have extraordi- 
nary virtue and stamina. 


THE unprosperous condition of agriculture, as a rule, in 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, during the last ten years, is 
emphasized by the fact that the farm townships in the 
counties around Philadelphia generally show less population 
by the Census this year than they did in 1890. The towns 
have increased, but the communities devoted to farming have 
decreased. In Bucks county, which, though it contains 
several busy boroughs, is mainly agricultural, the entire gain 
of the decade is only 1,200. The population of the county 
in 1890 was 70,615, and in 1900 is 71,815. Twenty-two of 
the townships have fewer people now than ten years ago, and 
in this list appear such townships even as Buckingham, Sole- 
bury, Upper Makefield, and Wrightstown. 

The same thing is true of the purely agricultural town- 
ships of the adjoining counties. In Chester thirty-six town- 
ships show a loss, in Montgomery county fourteen townships, 
and in Delaware county nine. In a few cases in each of 
these counties this is due to the incorporation of boroughs, or 
extension of borough lines. 


THERE is some discussion, apparently, as to the next place 
of meeting for our biennial Conference. The interest felt in 
the one just held naturally stimulates a desire to know where 
the next will be held. We suggest that the subject be con- 
sidered with an open mind, until the time of the Committee 
meeting next summer, and that thus plenty of time be taken 
for a judicious conclusion. 


AmonG the places which we have heard suggested for the 
next General Conference are Chautauqua, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
Cottage City, on Martha’s Vineyard; Toronto, Canada; 
Mountain Park, Md.; and Swarthmore, Pa. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES E, BEECHER, of Yale, who has re- 
turned from a visit to Arizona, speaking of the Moqui Indians, 
says they ‘‘live up to a high standard of morals, and hope 
never to be contaminated by civilization." 


THERE is no Scripture Lesson for this week. The next 
one, being that for Tenth month 7, will be given in our next 
issue. 


BIRTHS. 


STILES.—In Camden, N. J., Ninth month 7, 1900, to 
Levi R. and Anna Lippincott Stiles, a son, who is named 
Arthur Lippincott Stiles. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUNTING—GRIFFEN.—Ninth month 11, 1900, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of College 
Park Association of Friends, San José, Cal., Joseph Newbury 
Bunting, of San Francisco, son of the late Newbury and 
Elizabeth Bunting, of Crosswicks, N. J., and Alice, daughter 
of Stephen and Jane Arnold Griffen, of San José, Cal. 


DARNELL—ROBERTS.—Ninth month 12, 1900, at the 
residence of the bride's parents, Camden, N. J., under the 
care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, J. Clifton Darnell, of 
Camden, son of Aaron and Susan E. Darnell, of Medford, 
Burlington county, N. J., and H. Bertha Roberts, daughter of 
Edward and Hannah A. Roberts. 


PEARSON—FELL.—Ninth month 12, 1900, at Fair Hill 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, under care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Walter Jones Pearson and Anna 
May Fell, both of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—At New Rochelle, N. Y., Eighth month 
17, 1900, Jonathan, son of the late Joseph and Margaret W. 
Carpenter, in his 84th year ; a member of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

CLAYTON.—At Manila, Philippine Islands, Fifth month 
4, 1900, William R., son of Emma L. and the late Reece P. 
Clayton, aged 32 years. 

He was buried at San Francisco, Cal., Sixth month 15. 
He was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

E. L. C. 


COALE.—At his residence, near Glenville, Md., Ninth 
month 5, 1900, of paralysis, James Coale, aged 62 years; a 
member of Deer Creek Meeting. 

His was a life of humble, patient goodness ; an example of 
the daily, cheerful practice of the Golden Rule. 

COCKS.—At her late residence, Claremont, near Sing 
Sing, N. Y., Ninth month 10, 1900, Sarah, widow of William 
Cocks, and daughter of the late Henry C. and Deborah 
Bowron, in her 80th year ; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 

She had a suffering illness of many months’ duration, 
which she bore with Christian patience, never murmuring nor 
complaining, only waiting patiently till the summons came, 
and passed quietly into the rest and joy of the eternal life. 

* 


PAXSON.—At the residence of her sister, Martha E. 
Conard, Solebury, Pa., Ninth month 8, 1900, Beulah S. 
Paxson, aged 68 years, daughter of the late Amos C. and 
Rachel Ely Paxson. 

RUSSELL.—At Purcellville, Va., Ninth month 8, Igo0o, 
Edward Carroll, son of William H. and Elizabeth B. (Smith) 
Wilson, aged 6 years ; members of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

WILSON.—In Halfmoon, Centre county, Pa., at the resi- 
dence of her brother, George Wilson, Eighth month 15, 1900, 
Mary I. Wilson, aged 64 years, 2 months, and 5 days; a 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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ARMONI HALE, 


At the residence of his son-in-law and daughter, William 
H, and Ann Harlan, in Clinton county, Ohio, Ninth month 6, 
1900, Armoni Hale, aged 94 years, lacking 15 days ; a valued 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

He was born in Randolph county, N. C., Ninth month 21, 
1806, son of Jacob and Martha (Harvey) Hale, who moved 
with their family to the settlement of Friends on Tod's Fork, 
Ohio, in 1808, when that settlement was in Warren county, it 
being two years before Clinton county was organized. There 
were then only four monthly meetings west of the Hocking 
river, all granted by Redstone Quarterly Meeting, Pa., 
namely: Miami, at Waynesville, opened in 1803; West 
Branch, in Miami county ; Center, in what is now Clinton 
county, and Fairfield, in Highland county, all opened in 1807. 

Save that Armoni spent some time with some of his chil- 
dren toward the last, and at the last, his home was ever on the 
farm where the family first settled in 1808, as aforesaid. It 
was a family remarkable for longevity,—a brother, Samuel 
H., having lived to the age of 92 years, and another, William, 
to nearly 97. Their father was a man of great physical 
strength and endurance, and was a ‘‘ full hand’’ inthe harvest 
field, with the old reaping hook, at 75 years of age. 

Armoni married, Eleventh month 23, 1830, Elizabeth 
Edwards, with whom in great conjugal felicity, he spent all 
his nearly seventy succeeding and prosperous years, and she 
survives, still able to have ministered to him longer, if he had 
been spared to her. 

A case exceeding this is that of Jane (Wales) Nicholson, at 
present the oldest member of Miami Monthly Meeting, born 
Second month 1, 1806,—the same year as Armoni,—married 
Eleventh month 3, 1830, (same month as Armoni), to Valen- 
tine Nicholson, both still living, in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
lacking little of seventy years since their marriage day. 

CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 


LYDIA A. WARRINGTON. 


[A paper read at Camden, N. J., First-day School, Ninth month 16.] 

Our First-day school took up its regular autumn work 
to-day. A deep feeling, strongly akin to apathy, pervaded. It 
was due mainly to the fact that we missed as much, if not more, 
than ever, the presence of one who has been called from labor 
to reward. Lydia A. Warrington passed beyond the river on 
the 22d of last First month. At that time we felt it impos- 
sible to attempt to paraphrase her life. Her memory then 
seemed too sacred for us to handle as an every-day topic. 
We felt that no pen could do justice to her worth—that no 
words could express our sense of loss. Yet time tends to 
dull the keen edge of sorrow. 
the pangs of grief. A week ago our First-day school adults 
met for consultation and organization. As we waited in 
silence, a sense of our obligation to her memory was univers- 
ally felt and a committee was’ appointed to prepare a suitable 
testimony. 

To those who knew her we can add no words in her 
praise. She was one of our foremost workers, and the fact 
that our First-day school had not been laid down on more 
than one occasion was largely due to her energy and en- 
couragement. She was one of our school’s main supports, 
and her departure seemed like removing one of our principal 
pillars. For a number of years, long ago, she had been our 
superintendent. After that until near her death she was our 
assistant. In both capacities she did excellent work. She 
was especially solicitous for our younger members, and always 
had for them a kind word, and a friendly clasp of the hand. 
It used to be hér custom, just after the exercises of the school 
were through, to read an appropriate selection from a well- 
stocked supply of suitable newspaper clirp'ngs. Her theme 
was mostly on temperance, kindness to dumb animals, the 
importance of peace principles, or kindred topics. She was 
rarely absent from duty without a reasonable excuse. The 
school takes this occasion to say that in her death we have 
met an irreparable loss. 

Personally she was a kind, loving friend. She had a 
smooth and gentle disposition. She was not like many of us, 
either on the mountain top of anticipation or in the valley of 





It has somewhat deacened . 
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despondency. She performed more than her full share of 
philanthropic and temperance work. She wasa firm believer 
in woman suffrage. Her voice and pen were ever ready to 
defend and support these three cardinal principles. In the 
advocacy of what she believed to be right she was fearless 
and courageous. She had a keen sense of duty. Her con- 
victions were uncommonly strong, and she had the courage 
to assert and maintain those convictions. We feel greatly 
the need of her presence, yet we trust the example of her 
life will be a beacon light to guide us on the path of duty. 





Ninth month 16, ee 
INDIA FAMINE FUND. 
ated). 4s. «a eee -$ 3.00 
Previously acknowledged, . . 236.72 
$239.72 


DOUKHOBOR NOTES. 


Tue letters from Joseph S. Elkinton, from which we have 
been making extracts, describing the visits of himself and 
Jonathan E. Rhoads to the Doukhobors, the past summer, 
have ben concluded in the Friend, Philadelphia. 

Letters from Eliza H. Varney, dated Seventh month 30, 
and Eighth month 15, at Good Spirit Lake, in the Doukhobor 
colonies, have been received in Philadelphia. They describe 
her s:hool work. When she first wrote she had obtained a 
tent for the school, and ninechildren came the first afternoon, 
sixteen the next day, and at the time of writing there were 
thirty-four ; about as many girls as boys; their progress was 
surprising, some of the children speaking English so as to be 
understood. The second letter says a second school tent had 
been granted, and there were forty-six scholars. 

Heavy rain fell early in Eighth month, which helped the 
crops. They were better than had been expected. The flax 
was good, and the wheat ripe and ready to cut. It was being 
harvested at the date of the second letter. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 
FIVE volunteers, either men or women, are desired, who are 
willing to take charge of classes each containing six mission 
school children, in the First-day School department of 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, formerly Beach Street Mission. 

The school will re-open Tenth month 14, and close Fourth 
month 28, 1901, convening at 3 o'clock each First-day after- 
noon, sessions being one hour each. 

The children are of ages from four to sixteen years, ar- 
ranged in classes accordingly. They are from the poorest 
families in that neighborhood, and are very susceptible to 
good influences, which they greatly need. 

_When the school closed in Fourth month last, there were 
seven classes. This season twelve are desired. ‘‘ Quarterly 
Lesson Leaves"’ and ‘‘ Teachers’ Helps "’ are furnished to the 
teachers. 

Those who are willing to assist in this work, whether ac- 
customed to teaching or not, will please forward their names 
and addresses at as early a date as possible, to Ellwood 
Heacock, Superintendent, 1313 Vine street, Philadelphia. 


Tue night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one: 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done, 
—Francis W. Bourdillon. 
>.< 
‘‘ HE sometimes wants our ear, our rapt attention, 
That he some sweetest secret may impart. 
"Tis always in the time of decpest silence 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart."’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WEATHER clear and warm, but pleasant, with balmy 
moonlit evenings, characterized the days of our Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Benjaminville, Ill., the 8th, oth, 
and 10th of the month, the first being that for Ministers 
and Elders, representing personally every meeting 
composing the quarter but one. There were present, 
also, a Friend from Iowa and one belonging to a Ne- 
braska meeting, lately returned from a few years’ 
sojourn in New Mexico and Colorado. We were 
cheered by their presence, and soon after gathering, 
Thomas Trueblood, of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
spoke of his feelings when first entering the house, as 
being rather despondent, but soon he seemed to hear 
a voice, saying, ‘Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
Abel Mills, of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, felt 
encouraged by the number present, and hoped we 
would be renewedly faithful, and endeavor to pro- 
gress ; he felt the world was ready to receive informa- 
tion regarding our Society. There followed the usual 
routine business, when we separated for an hour or 
two of social mingling in our homes, and then assem- 
bled for a First-day School Conference, in which, after 
the reports from the different schools, those present 
who had attended the Chautauqua Conference gave 
some account of their journey thither, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. No other program was 
provided. The audience seemed well satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

Seventh-day, at 10 o’clock, a larger company than 
we have had for some years gathered in the silence 
customary to Friends, and shortly after Joseph Hart- 
ley, of lowa, arose with the words, spoken to Heze- 
kiah, *‘Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die.” 
His heart was stirred with deep emotions as he re- 
flected on the days, long since past, when he at- 
tended this meeting in company with so many now 
gone from here forever. Walter Trueblood, of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting, said: ‘“ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ These 
words, spoken so long ago, will apply to us to-day. 
Jesus came as a pattern for us in this life. He queried 
how we shall know this truth. The Christ of to-day 
will reveal it to us ; not the Jesus who walked years 
ago in Galilee, but the Christ spirit, enabling us to live 
nobler and better lives. 

Clifford J. Ellis, of Chicago, said, “And when ye 
pray, say Our Father, who art in Heaven.”’ There is 
nothing more beautiful, whether the prayer be a 
spoken one, or the silent one in a Friends’ meeting. 
We should do right, not through fear, but through 
love. This love pervades other denominations than 
Friends. Lyman Abbott said that when love pre- 
vails, instead of singing “ Prepare to meet thy God,” 
it would be ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come-on earth.” 

Fannie Lownes, of Nebraska Meeting, quoted, 
“To him that hath shall be given.’’ She realized 
this truth to-day as never before. As there seems to 
be no limit to the increase of our mental powers, so 
in the spiritual we grow nearer and nearer to God; 
like the widow's cruse of oil, never exhausted, but 





constantly replenished. Abel Mills spoke of build- 
ing a meeting-house ; it is no use as a shell until 


seats are furnished. Then is the object attained ? | 


No; when filled with people, is the object accom- 
plished? If they meet for the purpose of divine wor- 


chamber of his heart, then is the object gained. We 
should do our work ¢o-day, letting the future alone. 
As is our custom a recess for lunch and rest was 


taken at noon, after opening the business session, | 
hearing reports from the different meetings, with | 


names of representatives. 

The reading of the answers to the queries show- 
ing deficiencies, called forth much exercise, and we 
were urged to examine closely to find what is the 
cause of these. “Is it I? Isit1I?’’ is a question 
for individual consideration, on the answer to which 
the future welfare of our society depends. Talk will 


any downward tendency. 


First-day morning, after First-day school, which | 


the attendance of our visitors made quite large and 
interesting, having for the lesson, the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, we again met for divine worship. 
After a period of silence David Wilson, of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting, remarked that the past was 


gone, the future to come, and the ever-present is all | 


we have; we should improve it, for it will never 


return; we are living in an age of inquiry, of great | 


unrest in the Christian world. As the children of 


Israel on account of disobedience and murmurings, | 
wandered forty years in the wilderness, so do we | 


sometimes wander long, from the same causes. W. 
T. thought belief will not save us; spoke of Jesus in 
the Temple driving out the money-changers ; we have 


a temple within us, and the evil passions of the heart | 


are the money-changers which must be driven out, 
before it can be made a house of prayer. T. T. 
spiritualized the vision of Peter. A. M. spoke of 
the education of the child; the first thing to be 
taught is obedience; the next, truthfulness ; third, 
industry ; development takes place in the heart, which 
is as a garden of Eden. The voice of God within is 
a saviour, a redeemer. Mary G. Smith said it is the 
little things of life that have influence ; our language, 
even the tones of our voice, affect those around us; 
therefore we should be careful in word and deed. 

It being the desire of some to have a meeting in 
the afternoon, it was so announced, and the people 
gathered at half-past three. F. Lownes queried, 
What can I do? if nothing more, give a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty fellow-being ; when it is a divine 
call, it should be obeyed. 

A. M. spoke of the impossibility of perfection 
while in this mortal body ; said it is no wrong to be 
tempted, but to yie/d is wrong. Edward Coale spoke 
of the increasing unrest in the religious world, which 
is asking for plain, practical truths ; asking how can I 
know God, and what He is. One cause of this unrest 
he thought, is the inconsistencies of church members. 


J. H. remarked, “‘ Love does not impoverish yoz, | 


and it makes me rich indeed.” M. G. S. queried 
‘“Whence cometh wisdom, and where is the place of 
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a —- 
understanding ?”’ ‘“‘ The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding,” 
commenting freely on these passages. 

This meeting finished the series, and we closed 


| with many a hearty hand-shake, cheered with the 
ship, each individual meeting the Father in the guest | 


hope of soon seeing each other again at our yearly 

meeting, which convenes at Clear Creek the next 

week, and which many of us are expecting to attend. 
Holder, ll. E. H. Coate. 


TO THE PURE IN HEART. 
A VERY important part of our philanthropic or prac- 
tical Christian work, is the promotion of purity. It 
is now acknowledged by those who have given the 


| subject the most careful study and conscientious 
| thought that attempts to regu/ate the social evil are 


immoral as well as unsuccessful, and that the only 


apes dition : snelh | proper method of promoting purity, aside from pro- 
NOt ny Che CONCIEOR ; We must sere’ to prevent | hibitory laws, consists in education, and especially the 


education of the young. 

Such instruction should be carried on in the home, 
in the Sabbath-school, in the day school, boarding- 
school and College, in the church, in the daily walks 
of life, and by means of the press, daily, weekly, 
monthly, and occasional. 

We would urge that in every home where there 
are children, that the subject of a pure life be brought 
to their attention in a tactful way in order that they 
may be warned and instructed, and enabled not only 
to keep themselves unspotted from the world, but 
may use their influence to keep others safe. To 
assist such teaching, the ‘‘ Letter to Fathers” pub- 
lished by the various yearly meetings about two 
years ago, will be found helpful, as also the books 
of Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 

The Meeting may assist by encouraging young 
men to organize White Cross Associations, of which 
there ought to be one wherever there stands a meet- 
ing-house or church building; wherever there isa 
boarding school or college, wherever, indeed, there 
lives one earnest Friend. 


| White Cross League 
| of the 


Branch 
of 
THE AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE 
‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.”’ 


£ Name 


Address 


Promise with Divine Assistance, 

1.—To treat all women with respect, and endeavor to 
protect them from wrong and degradation. 

2.—To endeavor to put down all indecent language 
and coarse jests. 

3.—To maintain the law of purity as equally binding 
upon men and women. 

4.—To end: avor to spread these principles among my 
companions, and to try and help my younger 
brothers. 

5.—To use every possible means to fulfil the command 
‘‘ Keep THYSELF pure.” 

' 


To organize an association it is only necessary to 
have a number of cards printed, containing the 
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above promise, which young men should be encour- 
aged to get their acquaintances to sign.’ 

These cards should be kept by the secretary of 
the local association, which should hold a public 
meeting once or twice a year, to transact business, 
listen to an address, and gather new members. 

The Meeting may also assist the cause by the 
proper presentation of different phases of the purity 
question in public gatherings, and especially by 
encouraging the organization of the Purity Depart- 
ment of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
which should be adequately supplied with funds for its 
work. To appoint a committee that cannot work 
effectively without money, and then fail to provide 
the necessary means is farcical, and unworthy an 
earnest people. 

Individually, the influence that may be exerted 
by carrying out in its full spirit the White Cross 
pledge, is beyond calculation. 

In these days when there is such abundant 
evidence of widespread impurity in word and deed, in 
literature and art, there is for this very reason an 
imperative call for brave, wise, steadfast, and persist- 
ent advocacy of purity of life; an advocacy which 
can become persuasive and effective only when the 
character is pure, resting upon and strengthened by 
those firm traits which, with God’s help, enable one 
to withstand temptation. 

As superintendent of the department of Purity in 
Friends’ General Conference, I take this method of 
appealing to all Friends, wherever located, to make 
every effort to extend a knowledge of the principles 
of purity and thus help to rescue many human lives 
from moral wreck. O. Epwarp Janney, M.D., 

Superintendent of Purity Department, 


Friends’ General Conference. 
Baltimore, Ninth month 14, 1900. 


CAN THE WHITE MAN LIVE IN THE 
TROPICS? 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGESCER : 


THE popular belief is that if children born in the 
tropics are sent to the States, or to Europe, they will 
develop properly, both physically and intellectually ; 
but if they remain with their parents in hot latitudes, 
they deteriorate. Why? Not because of the cli- 
mate, but because of bad social environment, and 
unfavorable economic conditions, produced in the 
main by bad laws, extreme poverty, and ignorance of 
the masses of the population. What are some of 
these unfavorable conditions? Sanitary and hygienic 
regulations are almost unknown. No attention to 
the simplest rules of living. The people live in filth, 
close their houses as nearly as possible hermetically 
at night, take no physical exercise, thinking it is not 
needed, eat so sparingly that they are in a state of 
chronic starvation (while they need as much food as 
those at home), sleep at irregular hours, and insuffi- 
ciently, and to crown all, social purity is nearly un- 
known. Is it any wonder that children allowed to 
grow up in the midst of populations submerged as 





1 Any number of these cards will be sent to any address on request. 
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we never see them in America, to associate with these 
poor people who form so great a part of the popula- 
tion, will develop to resemble them? If the child is 
sent to the States it finds a different environment and 
is saved. Or, if the parents are strong and earnest 
persons, and are able to hold high ideals before their 
families constantly, the same results may be attained 
by keeping the children at home. Still, since in the 
tropics there are few schools worthy of the name, 
the young must sooner or later leave home. 

The difficulties in the way of correct living are so 
great in hot countries that many good people find 
these insurmountable. To illustrate, gardens are 
very rare and fresh vegetables hard to secure. The 
man from the North tries for a time to get vegetables 
for his table, tries, it may be, to have a garden, but 
in time finds it easier to go without these necessaiy 
foods and replace them with rice. Now it is true 
that in the tropics, nearly everywhere, the masses 
live in a state of chronic starvation. That is their 
normal condition. They are on a most fertile soil ; 
animal life can be produced in abundance, and yet all 
are half fed. Why? Because of the trouble to 
secure proper food. This is true in all the West 
Indies to-day, and it is believed to be true in all 
tropical lands. 

A gentleman who has lived extensively in Tropical 
Africa told the writer recently that he had known 
missionaries in that continent who, he believed, had 
starved to death trying to live as the natives did,— 
that is, with half enough food, or food half prepared. 
It is certainly easy to fall into such habits of ease 
in the West Indies. But how do children thrive in 
the meantime ? 

In the West Indies not only are the people half 
fed, but they dread night air. They seal their houses 
at night, and the result is that thousands die of 
tuberculosis of the lungs. The writer knows at this 
moment two families of American children in the 
West Indies pining and dying off as rapidly as possi- 
ble; while they are well fed, they sleep in rooms 
sealed every night, as nearly as it is possible to do so. 
Is it any wonder that these children are pale, and 
sickly, and one after the other pines and dies? 

It is beyond a doubt true that people need nour- 
ishing food, fresh air, cleanliness in the Tropics as 
they do in temperate latitudes. They need also 
physical exerctse, This must be insisted upon. White 
women will not exercise, and they do not allow their 
children to exercise as they should do. The natural 
results follow. A gentleman, strong and vigorous 
at seventy years, a life-long resident of the Sandwich 
Islands, said recently, ‘‘ While white men are strong 
and healthy in Hawaii, the women of the present day 
will not exercise and are nervous and irritable. Their 
mothers were strong and healthy, living simple lives, 
while the daughters think themselves invalids.”’ 

Let it be understood that in his triumphs over the 
forces of nature, the white man has also conquered 
the Tropics so that he can live in them. In this the 
discoveries in chemistry, bacteriology, and in the 
practice of medicine have all contributed. The phy- 
sician to-day is able to diagnose tropical diseases, 
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and when diagnosed he has the remedies at hand to 
combat them successfully. Malaria has lost its ter- 
rors. Ice has robbed heat of its power. The steam- 
ship and the cable have robbed distance of its terrors. 
White men can live in the Tropics. 


Lewisburg, Pa, Geo. G. Grorr, M. D. 


P. S.—The saddest feature presented to the ob- 
servers by the populations is the early universal 
admixture of blood, the result of unrestrained licen- 
tiousness. This is equally true in all the islands 
Spanish, French, and English, It is this polluting of 
the blood (admixture) of the Caucasian with the Indian 
and negro blood, which has produced the greatest 
portion of the physical and intellectual degeneration 
seen in the West Indies. These islands were ex- 
ploited by their early owners, and having been far- 
tially exhausted were abandoned to the mongrel 
populations. In Jamaica more than 98 per cent. of 
the people are colored ; the same is true in the French 
Islands and in Haiti. The largest amonnt of white 
blood is seen in the Spanish Islands, which is contrary 
to the ordinary view. There is no doubt of the les- 
son taught in these islands as to the curse which 
comes to any land by the tainting of the blood of a 
superior race with that of a more primitive race. 
Those who exploited the West Indies abandoned the 
islands to the African. 

It is a sad commentary upon our present civiliza- 
tion that the Sandwich Islands are being exploited by 
Americans much in the same way as the West Indies 
were formerly, and that the present prospects are that 
they will in time be abandoned to the Oriental laborers 
the aboriginal inhabitants having disappeared. It is 
said that so rapidly as an American accumulates a 
fortune he returns to the States. It is feared that 
this will be the movement of the population in all 
our tropical dependencies. The weaker races will be 
driven to the wall, and will disappear; a stronger 
Oriental race will finally occupy the land. 


G. G. G. 


A DAY IN ENGLAND. 


Extracts from Private Letters. 


SEVENTH Montu 6.—We started out at 9 this morn- 
ing, and it was after 8 when we returned to the 
Thackeray. We have had a full day, and after this 
the very names of Stoke Poges, Jordans, Burnham 
Beeches, and Windsor will give a thrill of happiness. 
We went from Paddington Station to Slough, where 
we took an open carriage for the day, first going to 
Stoke Poges. Our first stop was at the lodge of 
Stoke Park, the old Penn mansion. It was a com- 
plete bower of flowers, and ivy climbed all over the 
roof and chimneys. Roses are in their perfection 
there now, and the huge bushes are covered with 
bloom. 

In the famous churchyard we found an old lady, 
trimming the grass on her father’s grave. He had 
beer caretaker of the place, and she had always lived 
there, and truly loved the spot. She acted as our 
guide, showing all the places of interest. The huge 
yew tree, under which the “ Elegy” was perhaps 
written, casts its shadow on many graves. That of 


the poet Gray has no mark, as he chose to be buried 
with his mother. His inscription on her tomb is, 
‘The careful, tender mother of many children, one 
of whom, alone, had the misfortune to survive her.”’ 
His pew was in the most conspicuous part of the old 
church. 

The Penns were evidently the people of the place. 
The house, Stoke Park, built by John Penn, grandson 
of Pennsylvania’s Founder, is large and handsome, 
and the family coat of arms has a conspicuous place 
in the church. Their pew is quite a room, and in it 
are six beautiful claw-foot, Chippendale chairs, pre- 
sented to the church by Thomas Penn. 

We lingered long in the quiet beauty of the place, 
and then drove to Jordans, through typical English 
lanes, most charming with their masses of ferns, 
rhododendrons, and fine hedges. The old meeting- 
house at Jordans is severely plain, and kept just as it 
was in Penn’stime. It and the quiet graveyard are 
intensely interesting to us. Our one regret was that 
the appearance of rain had prevented us from carrying 
out our original plan of making the visit yesterday, as 
we found that one of the two meetings held each year 
at Jordans camethen. Between 500 and 600 people 
were gathered there, and 250 took luncheon under 
the trees. 

Continuing our ride, we went to Burnham 
Beeches, a large tract now owned by the City of 
London, and filled with huge and handsome old 
beechen trees—a most interesting spot. If you know 
any one coming to Burnham Beeches, you must 
encourage their lunching at Mr. James’s—a very 
pleasant thing to do. We were given seats in a little 
tent in a garden, literally filled with beautiful flowers. 
Mr. James served us himself with delicious home- 
made bread and butter, cold meats, and jams. He 
asked us if we would like a tart, and brought us one 
of gooseberry, made in a vegetable dish. The goose- 
berries are huge, here, often more than an inch long. 
Trees loaded with cherries were all about, and Mr. 
James picked large platefuls of delicious ones for us. 

We then went on to Windsor, and enjoyed the 
lovely views of the Thames from the Castle. As the 
Queen is there, no part is open to visitors. The rest 
of the party wandered off to the river, and J, later, 
seeing a number of people collecting, went to see 
what was going on, and had the good fortune to see 
the Queen start out for her afternoon drive. Of 
course it was a brief sight, but I did see her, and feel 
myselffavored. We are told she goes out every day, 
rain or shine, for tea on the lawn, and then for two 
hours’ drive. W. 


ONE of the ‘* Orthodox’’ Yearly Meetings, Ohio, has dis- 
approved the ‘‘ Uniform Discipline.’’ The others which have 
so far considered it have either approved or deferred action. 


JAPAN has enacted an anti-smoking law; it prohibits 
smoking by minors under twenty years of age. If Japan now 
enforces the law, she will be doing much more than most 
American States. 

PRESIDENT GILMAN of Johns Hopkins University studies 
sociology not from books alone. He believes in seeing actual 
conditions, and is thus no stranger to the poorer quarters of 
Baltimore, whither he goes often with notebook and open 
purse. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was opened Ninth month 8, by the president reading 
part of the 6th chapter of Isaiah. In the absence of the sec- 
retary, Ruth W. Peaslee was appointed for the evening. It 
was agreed to meet at 7 o'clock, instead of 7.30. 

Annie Bradshaw continued the reading of the 1st chapter 
of the 3d volume of Janney’s History. Reuben Eves then 
read from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘ The Death of Kwassind.”’ 

- Apaper by Joseph B. Livezey, reviewing the Book of Job, 
was listened to with deep interest. 

The chapter on Gaming and Diversions, from the Dis- 
cipline, was read by Rebecca V. Ogden. Martha White read 
a short paper on the life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 
called forth remarks from a number present in regard to his 
works. 

Idella Haines Busby gave an excellent reading called 
‘« Grateful for Blessings Received.’’ Those to whom ques- 
tions were assigned not being present, the questions were 
answered by the Association. 

A report of the Chautauqua Conferences was expected at 
this time, and in the absence of the delegate, James G. Engle 
favored the meeting with a brief account. 

Gideon Peaslee read the Current Items, after which an- 
nouncements were made for next meeting, and the roll called. 
Number present 40. 

R. W. PEASLEy, Sec. pro tem. 





Woopstown, N. J.—A Conference under the direction of 
the Philanthropic Committee was held .in Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Fourth-day evening preceding quarterly meeting. 
The President, Charles E. Davis, opened the meeting by 
calling upon Elizabeth Fogg Norris, of Wilmington, Del., for 
the Scripture reading, her selection being I. Peter. Sue H. 
Coles then read the paper of the evening, on the subject, 
‘«Temperance,’’ written by Wilson M. Doan, of Indiana, 
which was read before the Chautauqua Conference. 

The paper was greatly enjoyed, and discussion was 
opened by Joel Borton, who also gave a brief sketch of the 
author of the paper. Mary H. Dunham, of Philadelphia, 
S. Shipley Flitcraft, of Woodstown, Charles Bond, of Nor- 
ristown, and others entered into the discussion. 

Brief reviews of the Chautauqua Conference were also 
given by Joel Borton, Jennie Waddington, and others. After 
a short silence, meeting closed. ie a ae 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of the Mansfield Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of William L. 
Biddle, Fourth-day evening, Ninthmonths. Thirty-six mem- 
bers were present and several visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The report of the Executive Committee was read. 
Martha E. Gibbs read a very full and interesting report of the 
meeting of the General Conference held at Chautauqua, fol- 
lowed by Franklin S. Zelley. 

The subject ‘‘ Civil Government,’’ from the Discipline, 
was read by Thomas Bunting. The papers for the evening 
were not presented, owing to indisposition on the part of 
those appointed. A selection entitled ‘‘ Compensation’’ was 
rendered by Anna Biddle. Ethel Knoll and Ethel Donoher 
favored us with several selections. 

After a few moments’ silence, adjourned, to meet at 
Franklin S. Zelley's, Tenth month 6. 

E. W. 2., Sec. 


A pLucky Rochester, N. Y., woman captured a burglar 
the other day, just after he had filled his pockets with the 
family silver. She made him a prisoner, and turned him over 
to the police. The woman cannot vote ; the burglar can.— 
[Woman's Journal. ] 


THE census returns from Porto Rico show that the males of 
voting age number 201,071, and but 3.8 per cent. are of for- 
eign birth. Of the white persons of Porto Rican birth 29.4 
per cent. can read or write, while 17.2 per cent. of the colored 
population are literate. 





INTELLIGENCE 


| 
fifty pupils in attendance, and the promise of a number of 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


CLIFTON JOHNSONS'S new volume ‘‘ Along French Byways, '’ 
is presented in uniform style with his ‘‘Among English 
Hedgerows."’ Itis a book of strolling, a book of humble 
peasant life, intermingled with the chance experiences of the 
narrator. It has little to do with large towns, but much with 
rural villages, farm firesides, the fields and the country lanes. 
In short, probably no record has ever been made of rustic 
France giving so clear and truthful and, at the same time, 
entertaining impression of the reality. 


” 


The attractiveness of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the illustrations, which in- 
clude an unusually large number of very beautiful full-page 
half-tones and many drawings in the text. 

(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25.) 





We confess to some interest in the book announced by 
Dr. Edward Leigh Pell, ‘‘ The Bright Side of Humanity."’ 
He is going to relate what good may be said of different 
peoples up and down the earth. He says that of a thousand 
volumes of travel which he examined in the preparation of 
his book, scarcely two hundred dwelt at any length upon the 
virtues of the people whom they profess to describe, while 
most of them faithfully mirrored all the vices in sight. His 
book he considers, is the first serious attempt that has been 
made to present the distinguishing noble traits of all races. 
It will be published by the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, and will be ready at once. 





Hawthorne's ‘‘ Marble Faun’’ can be had in a variety of 
forms to an extent true of almost no other modern work. 
But a new edition is announced by Houghton Mifflin, Co. for 
immediate publication. It is in a single volume printed from 
large type, and will have sixteen full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions of views and statues and buildings that most attract 
visitors in Rome. 





Minister Wu Ting Fang will present in the next Century 
‘‘A Plea for Fair Treatment’’ in behalf of his fellow-country- 
men. This is one of half a dozen articles in the same maga- 
zine, in which the Chinese question will be treated, directly 
or indirectly. 
Western Blunders 
and studies. 


Bishop Potter writes on ‘‘ Chinese Traits and 


” 


—the first of a series of travel sketches 


EDUCATIONAL. 
MartTIN ACADEMY.—Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., 
began its Fall and Winter term on the 3d instant, with about 


others at an early date. Jane P. Rushmore is the new Prin- 
cipal, with two assistants. ‘‘ The classes have been re- 
arranged, and the curriculum considerably improved, and 
there is every prospect of a thorough winter's work,’’ the 
Advance says. 





PLYMOUTH FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—This school, at Plymouth 
Meeting, near Norristown, has been making an encouraging 
growth in the past few years. It opened on the roth instant, 
with over forty scholars, and the prospect of having over fifty 
soon. Benjamin Smith, the Principal, has two assistants, one 
of them in charge of the kindergarten work. 


AN oak tree 28 feet in circumference, and limbs with a 
spread of 93 feet, is an object of much curiosity on the farm 
of Isaiah C. Guldin, at Skippack, Montgomery county, Pa. 

THE Vanderbilt system of railways is now the largest in 
the world, covering 10,410 miles, against 10,392 of the Penn- 
sylvania and 10,018 of the Canadian Pacific. 

A NUMBER of farmers in the neighborhood of Colora, Md., 
will lose their entire yield of tomatoes on account of the color 
of the vegetable. The crop is of the yellow variety, which 
is unfit for canning purposes.—[West Grove Independent. ] 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Tue Correspondent of the Representative Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting has received the following acknowl- 
edgment : 
PEACE Society, 47 NEw BROAD STREET, 
London, E. C., 14, VIII., 1900. 
SARAH GRISCOM, 

Dear Friend: Allow me to thank you and the Represen- 
tative Committee of Friends of Race Street, most sincerely 
and heartily, for the books you have so kindly sent through 
our friend A. H. Love, and for all the kindly thought which 
has thus found expression. 

The books have arrived quite safely, and on behalf of the 
Committee and myself I offer most hearty thanks for the kind 
gift. With kind regards, 

Yours, very sincerely. 
W. Evans DARBy. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1900. 


Mean barometer, 30.040 
Highest barometer during the month, 5th, 30.324 
Lowest barometer during the month, 11th, 29.900 
Mean temperature, 78.8 
Highest temperature during the month, 11th, 1ol. 
Lowest temperature during tke month, 2d, 59. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 88.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 69.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, Sth, 27. 
Least daily range of temperature, 22d, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18.6 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 65.2 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 68.9 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 3-79 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.05 inches of 
rain on the 24th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 12. 
Number of clear days 13, fair days 12, cloudy days 6. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 6th, 7th, 12th, 16th, 18th, 24th, 26th, 27th, 
29th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 75 5 on 26th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 56, on 4th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68.9. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 78, on 8th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60, on Ist, 
2d, 4th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 69.2. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 69. I. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 88.2° and 69.5° respectively, give a monthly mean of 78.8° 
which is 3.7° above the normal and 4.3° above the corresponding 
month in 1899. 
The total amount of precipitation during the month, 3.79 inches, is 
about the normal, and 2 inches less than during Eighth month, 1899. 
JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 


Hawai has closed its last school for teaching the native 
language. Hereafter young Hawaiians will be taught to talk 
English. 


SomE one at the Ecumenical Conference in New York City 
last spring quoted this definition: ‘‘Committee, a noun of 
multitude, consisting of many, but not signifying much.”’ 


QUEENSLAND, Australia, is being converted into a large 
orange orchard. The Australian orange ripens at a time 
when other countries cannot provide the fruit. 


Wir the exception of Norway, there is no country in 
Europe whose area is so taken up by forests as Germany, 
more than a quarter of its surface being devoted to them. 


ALFRED EMERSON, who for the last three years has beena 
student and teacher in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, Greece, is collecting a museum of antiqui- 
ties for the University of California. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


HE sleeps. The room is very still, 
The half-drawn curtains gently stir, 

And summer breezes from the hill 
Bring scent of rose and lavender. 

He sleeps. There is no other name 
Describes the rest of brain and eye; 

Full are his years, yet strong his frame, 
And he will waken by and by. 

The threads of silver in his hair, 
Which once was thick and dark as night ; 

The wrinkles here, the care-lines there, 
Are battle-scars of life’s long fight. 

The children tip-toe to the door, 
Not to disturb him at their play, 

The sunbeams dance upon the floor, 
He sleeps, and all the world is gay. 


He sleeps. Again the room is still. 
Again the curtains softly stir, 
Again the breezes from the hill 
Bring scent of rose and lavender. 
But lo! is found another name 
For this strange rest of brain and eye. 
His weariness is not the same, 
* Nor will he waken by and by. 
And all the wrinkled lines of care, 
The calm repose, the brow of white, 
The smooth, thin locks of silver hair, 
Have something noble in the sight. 


He sleeps. The children pass the door ; 
But yesterday they were so glad. 
The sunbeams dance just as of yore., 
He sleeps, and all the world is sad. 
FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE. 


MY LITTLE SWEETHEART. 


I've a loyal little sweetheart ; though the world should turn 
from me, 
She would only cling the closer, and my happy comrade be. 


When I face the world’s rough weather, I am sure ofa retreat 
By my own bright chimney-corner with my darling at my feet. 


Lifting up her pure white blossom of a child’s unclouded face, 
Lighting with her blue eyes shining every hard and lonely 
place. 


I've a royal little sweetheart, and her years that count but three 
Are worth more than gems and gold, for this true heart 
believes in me. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 





Captain Henry Rowan Lemly, U. S.A.,in New York Evening. 
Post. 


Wuen the American Governor-General issued his 
famous order requiring all children to be properly 
clothed in the street, there was consternation in San 
Juan. Previous to our occupation, the lower or 
working classes Had never thought of putting clothes 
upon a young child, especially in the country; and 
as a result, the island was filled with brown little 
Adams and Eves, without even the Biblical fig-leaf to 
hide their nakedness. 

Porto Rico, you must know, is nearly as thickly 
populated as Belgium, and many of the people are 
very poor. To some:parents it was a positive hard- 


ship toclothe their numerous offspring, and, more- 
over, it was not considered necessary, because of the 
mild climate. 


The Governor-General, however, en- 
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tertained other views. To his military and some- 
what stern eye, the picturesqueness of the landscape 
was not enhanced by any number of naked babies. 
He would have liked to put uniforms upon them, 
such is the force of habit and education. 

Clothing them was at least a step in their “Ameri- 
canization’ (whatever that might mean !) and, to do 
him justice, he believed that the somewhat abnormal 
mortality among the infants was due to their naked- 
ness, especially during the season of “ northers.”’ 
And so the fiat went forth. 

For a few days the streets were almost abandoned 
by the juvenile population of the lower classes. 
With difficulty could I procure a paper or get my 
shoes polished ; and when the street Arabs gradually 
reappeared in motley array, the style and fit of their 
clothes was somewhat startling. An adult’s sack 
coat was not infrequently the only garment, and in 
one instance, at least, a father’s waistcoat had to serve 
his small son in lieu of all clothing. The working- 
classes usually inhabit the basements of the San Juan 
houses, where their apartments, often without win- 
dows, are grouped about a patio or central courtyard. 
When an American officer, a soldier, or a native 
policeman approached one of these habitations, there 
would be a scampering from the main door of naked 
children who disappeared like a cyclone in the gloom 
of the interior. 

I was the fortunate possessor of a smattering of 
Spanish, and this fact led me to make a daily purchase 
of La Correspondencia, the principal paper of the city, 
which was usually brought to me by a small urchin, 
José Santos by name, but better known by the di- 
minutive of Pepe (pronounced Pay-pay). Pepe was 
old enough to know better, perhaps, but for reasons 
of economy and comfort, his clothing was generally 
limited to what might be called, in his case, a suit of 
primeval innocence. 

Indeed, clothes seemed to be abhorrent to Pepe ; 
and when he condescended to wear them at all, they 
were never buttoned. Any old thing answered the 
purpose, if handy; and if not, Pepe sold papers and 
polished shoes, while he, himself, was as naked as on 
the day he was born. His unconsciousness of the 
fact was refreshing. After the publication of the 
clothing order, however, Pepe disappeared from the 
public view. Indeed, I was now compelled to walk 
several blocks for La Correspondencia, and 1 won- 
dered what had become of my smiling and usually 
alert little friend. 

One day, as I passed a densely populated base- 
ment in the Calle del Cristo, I heard myself hailed 
in Spanish by a child’s voice: ‘Say, Mister Officer, 
please let me talk to you a moment,” would be an 
English equivalent of what was said, but does not 
correctly translate the polite Porto Rican Spanish 
employed. I must tell you that Latin-American 
children are always courteous, and, for example, if 
you ask the name of one of the tiniest of them, he 

or she will give it in full and then add: “ Your little 
servant, sir.” In this instance the voice came from 
behind the open door, and when I stopped, Pepe’s 
head appeared. 
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“Come out of that, Pepe. What's the matter 
with you ?”’ I said. 

“IT can’t come out, Mister. I ain’t got no clo’es. 
And I can’t bring you no more papers 'cause de 
perlice run me in if they see me naked,” he replied. 
There is a vernacular in Spanish as well as in English. 

“Well, your father must get you some clothes.” 

“‘T ain’t got no father, Mister.” 

“Then your mother must get them.” 

‘“‘T ain’t got no mother, neither.” 

“Poor child! What do you want to talk to me 
about ?”’ 

‘‘ Mister Americano, won’t you ‘stake’ me? 
Please lend me some money to get a suit of clo’es 
with. I'll polish your shoes and fetch your paper 
every day for nothing.” Pepe’s eyes shone like 
black diamonds. 

Of course the little fellow was irresistible and the 
loan was made, happily upon more advantageous 
terms for the young borrower. One American dollar 
was worth nearly two in provincial coin; and to en- 
courage thrift as much as to try Pepe, I agreed to 
let him work it out, with the mental reservation of 
paying him in full for his services, if he proved trust- 
worthy. 

And for a week no one could have been more 
faithful. Every morning La Correspondencia duly 
made its appearance and my shoes were neatly pol- 
ished. And then—Pepe stopped coming ! 

More than the paper, I missed the smiling coun- 
tenance, the large and dark eyes, the shock of blue- 
black hair of my little friend. His gratitude I could 
not doubt, because not content with fulfilling his part 
of our bargain, he had several times brought me fruit, 
and only desisted from such practice upon my reso- 
lute and almost angry command. Apparently Pepe 
was lost. I was loath to believe him unfaithful, and 
inquired for him in the basement of the house in the 
Calle del Cristo, from which he had accosted me, but 
the inmates could give no tidings of him. And I 
never saw him again, which is a bad and unsatisfac- 
tory ending for this simple little story, but, alas! it is 
a truthful one! 

Shortly after this episode I left San Juan, and a 
few weeks later I received a letter from the army 
surgeon in charge of the smallpox hospital in that 
city, of which the following is a true extract : 

“From the description given me by the little 
fellow, and the fact of your speaking Spanish with 
these people, I am sure that you must be the officer 
in question. He did not remember your name, but 
said that his own was Pepe. In his last moments 
his chief concern was not himself, but that you should 
receive the dollar bill which I enclose. You need 
have no fear, as it has been thoroughly disinfected.” 


EFFORTS are making to organize the workers in the cotton 
factories in the South, especially North Carolina. The day's 
work is long, compared with northern mills, wages are low, 
and child labor is extensively employed. 


A DECISION of a Bradford county (Pa.) court in a case 
where the compulsory education law and the act requiring 
school children to be vaccinated, came in conflict, affirms that 
the vaccination law is not mandatory, but optional. 
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A Friend 107 Years Old. 

Tue oldest member of the Peace Society of England, the 
Herald of Peace (London) says, ‘‘is Mrs. Hanbury, of 
Dynevor House, Richmond, Surrey, who has completed her 
one hundred and seventh year. Her son, Mr. Cornelius 
Hanbury, recently celebrated his golden wedding. Mrs. 
Hanbury belongs to a well-know family of Friends. She 
retains her faculties, but is confined to her room. 


Soldier’s Letter. 

[Extract from a letter of Bertram Compton, Co. A, 19th United 
States Infantry, in West Grove, Pa., /ndependent, Ninth month 13, 
1900. Letter dated July 13, at San José de Buena Vista, Philippine 
Islands. ] 
| HAVE been here one year, and that is long enough. There 
are many men on the sick list now. The climate has begun 
totellonthem. Tell father we still have the army canteen, 
but no ice to put on the beer, but some of the idiots can 
drink it anyway to get the results. 


The Galveston Calamity. 
New York Evening Post. 
GALVESTON was a city of some 40,000 inhabitants built on 
an island something like the sand spits that skirt the Great 


South Bay. The land on which it was situated was from five 
to ten feet above tide level. It was exposed to the full force 
of the winds and waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Being near 
the mainland, it was liable to be submerged if a wind of great 
strength and duration should bank up the waters against the 
coast. 

The city had been assailed by such dangers before, and 
it was supposed that the worst that could happen by reason of 
its exposed situation had already happened. This, it seems, 
was an erroneous conclusion. The storm of Saturday proved 
to be a West India hurricane of the most appalling descrip- 
tion. The force of the wind appears to have been greater 
than that which devastated Porto Rico last year. It swept 
the waters of the Gulf westward and piled them up against 
the coast. It submerged the foundations of the city to the 
depth of ten feet in many places. It filled all the wells and 
cisterns with salt water, and saturated the ground itself with 
salt. The wind blew down houses and filled the air with 
their débris, killing and wounding men, women, and children 
who had escaped drowning. It is impossible to picture the 
calamity in its awful dimensions. 


What Would Lincoln Say? 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN hated war and its horrors, although his 


Presidency was one long war. When a general objected to 
the pardoning of twenty-four deserters, all of whom had 
been sentenced to be shot, Lincoln answered : ‘‘ Mr. General 
there are already far too many weeping widows in the United 
States. For God's sake, do not ask me to add to the number, 
for I won't do it.’’ What would Lincoln have said to the 
policy which would fill the land with mothers and widows 
weeping for sons and husbands, not killed in defending the 
nation’s life, but in expeditions to distant lands, in war upon 
those who have done us no injury ?—[Eastern State Journal. } 


Suffering for the Truth. 
Dr. A. E. DUNNING, in an article in the Congregationa/ist, 
Boston, says : 

A few months ago a minister who had devoted his life to 
preaching the gospel in China wrote of the sufferings of 
native converts under persecution, and how they turned to 
him for comfort as their children and friends were tortured 
and killed. He would not flee while he could help to sustain 
them in their trials, which often ended in death. He wrote 
that this stanza, which Ralph Emerson had sent him thirty 
years ago, brought him great comfort : 

Though love repine and reason chafe, 
I hear a voice without reply : 
‘** Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.”’ 
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‘* Looting’’ at Tien Tsin. 


[Letter of W. W. Redington, of United States Steamship ‘+ Brook- 
lyn,”’ in Ambler ( Pa.) Gazette, Ninth month 13, 1900. ] 


WE were engaged in the battle of Tien Tsin, and had a terri- 
ble fight lasting all day, losing many men, including the gal- 


lant Col. Liscum, of the Ninth infantry, also two of our own 
marine officers. pier 

The next day the city was given to the men to loot, and 
you can bet we looted. Bars of silver bullion was the main 
prize in the mint, but it did us no good as we could not carry 
it with us. We, however, got clothes, silver, money, and 
writing material, as well as small trinkets. I also got several 
pig-tails from dead Chinese. The Russians dis- 
played great cruelty to women and children, and several 
times had to be checked, several of them being executed. 
. Some of the Germans shared the same fate. The 
‘*Yanks"’ behaved well in this respect, but in looting and 
fighting can’t be beat, so said Admiral Seymour (British). 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE calamity at Galveston increased in its proportions with 
fuller information. The loss of life is estimated by the Mayor 
(on the 17th) as ‘‘ fully 5,000°’ persons, in the city itself, and 
perhaps 2,000 in places near. The property loss he esti- 
mates at $20,000,000. ‘‘ We have,’’ he says, ‘‘ between 
1,500 and 2,000 men at work searching for bodies, clearing 
the streets, and burning débris. Of this work, there is enough 
to keep 3,000 employed for thirty days."’ 

Clara Barton, with a party of nurses, has arrived in Gal- 
veston, and is organizing the Red Cross work. Many bodies 
remain under the débris. There is no expectation of 
abandoning the present city site. The railroads will rebuild 
their stations and terminals at once. ‘‘ Relief trains’’ from 
many cities began to arrive at the close of last week, and 
large sums of relief money have been collected, to be for- 
warded as needed. The new houses, it is said, will be built 
on more.secure foundations. 


THE great strike of the coal miners in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania, which had been apprehended, but 
which it was hoped might be avoided by arbitration, began 
last week, it being ‘‘ ordered on’’ by the officers of the 
miners’ organization. The ‘‘operators,’’ who are mostly 
large companies, and railroads, made no response to the ex- 
pressed desires of arbitration, though one concern, the Markle 
Company, signified its readiness to consider the case of its 
own men. A long and embittered contest is now to be 
feared. The labor leaders claimed, on the 17th instant, that 
112,000 had gone out. 


NEGOTIATIONS for peace in China appear to be more 
promising. The Chinese minister, Wu, on the 17th instant, 
delivered to the State Department at Washington, a dispatch 
from Prince Ching, at Peking, announcing that he, with Li 
Hung Chang, were authorized by the Emperor to’ negotiate. 
Li Hung Chang has gone from Shanghai to Tien Tsin and 
will, it is supposed, proceed to Peking. Expeditions of the 
‘‘Allies’’ continue to go out from Peking, to loot and burn 
Chinese towns, (asin the case mentioned elsewhere), as a 
part of the ‘‘punishment’’ of the people. The United 
States troops, it is related, do not join in these expeditions. 


NUMEROUS dispatches from China confirm the accounts of 
the general ‘‘looting’’ (pillage, robbery) by the troops of the 
‘*Allies'’ in the Chinese cities. A dispatch from Peking, 
dated the 3d inst., says : ‘‘ Looting continues, both authorized 
and unauthorized. Few houses are guarded except those oc- 
cupied by foreigners, the palaces, and those in the ‘ Sacred 
City.” Almost every house is destitute of furniture."’ Gen. 
Chaffee has expressed surprise. ‘‘On the other hand the 
missionaries complain because the ‘Sacred City’ has not 
been looted.’’ At Tungchau, certain troops (not United 
States) have behaved with extreme barbarity. The Japanese 
commander informed Gen. Chaffee that many women had 
thrown themselves into wells, or committed suicide in other 
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ways, in consequence of brutal treatment by the soldiers, and 
that ‘‘coolies"’ (Chinese laborers) had been killed ‘‘ under 
peculiarly atrocious conditions.’’ 

















AN expedition under Gen. Dorward, the British com- 
mander in China, reached Tuliu, (or Tiliu), on the Grand 
Canal, ‘‘ without opposition,’’ and the ‘‘ city was occupied "’ 
on the 11th instant, ‘‘ without a shot being fired.’’ The dis- 
patch giving these details then adds: ‘‘Gen. Dorward 
ordered the town burned, after it had been thoroughly looted.’’ 









































THE war in South Africa continues, though there is a 
general impression that it is now practically at an end. 
President Kruger, of the Transvaal Republic, has resigned 
his authority to the next in official succession, Schalk-Burger, 
and has gone to Lorenzo Marques, (Portuguese port, on 
Delagoa Bay), where his wife has joined him. They will 
sail from there for Europe. The Queen of Holland has 
offered them passage on a war-ship of that country, but it is 
reported they will go by a German passenger steamer. The 
three Boer envoys, who were recently in this country, have 
made another appeal to European powers for intervention. 






























































New elections for the British House of Commons are to 
be held. The Queen at Balmoral Castle, in Scotland, on the 
17th, signed the order dissolving the present Parliament. 
The first nominations, and unopposed elections, will occur on 
the 29th instant. The first pollings will take place on the 
1st of next month, and the new Parliament is to assemble 
Eleventh month 1. 

The precipitation of the elections at this time, in the 
expectation that a Conservative or Tory majority would be 
again returned, has been looked for, but the official announce- 
ment was none the less cause for excited activity. 




































































THE movements toward the establishment of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Arbitration at The Hague are making 
some progress. The ratifications by the several nations of 
the agreements and treaties resulting from the Peace Con- 
ference were formally placed in the Foreign Office archives at 
The Hague on the 4th instant. The Minister of Foreign 
affairs, Dr. W. H. De Beaufort, in a brief speech expressed 
the hope that the future historian will be able to declare that 
the work of the conference was of lasting benefitto humanity, 
and proposed that an expression of this hope be conveyed to 
the Czar. A telegram in this sense was subsequently de- 
spatched to St. Petersburg. 





















































NOTICES. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Goshen, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 30, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 








*,*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia , 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be | 
held in the meeting-house at Vardley, Bucks | 
Co., Pa., on First-day Ninth month 30, 1900, | 
at 3 p. m. | 

The meeting will be addressed by Francis H. | 
Green. Subject: Three Looks for the Philan- 
thropic Worker. 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SuSANNA RIcu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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day, Ninth month 22d, 
Young Friends’ Associat 



































*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Medford, N. J., Ninth month 29, 
at 10 a. m. 




















Rosert T. Evans, 


| large attendance from th 
Mary B. CoLtins, 


the only meeting held th 
| 





\ Clerks. 





Row 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


15th and Cherry Sts., Phila. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
SUSANNA M. GARRETT, Secretary. 
*,* The Annual Meeting held in the large 
Meeting-house at Warrington, Pa., will occur 
Ninth month 23, when there is usually a very 


TELLIGENCER. 





NEWS NOTES. 


By the burning, on the night of the 17th, of a building in 
Cincinnati, used by the Salvation Army as a nursery, twelve 
persons lost their lives and a number were seriously injured. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has declined the President's 
appointment as a member of the International Board of 
Arbitration under the Hague Treaty. Ex-President Harrison 
has accepted. 


DIRECTOR MERRIAM intimates that the totals of the United 
States census will be ready next month. The population of 
Pennsylvania has increased nearly one million, making i: 
about 6% millions. 


THE losses by forest fires in Hancock county, Maine, are 
estimated at $75,000. The flames ate so deeply into the land 
that lumbermen say it will not support another growth of 
timber in seventy-five years. 


News has reached Dallas, Texas, that High Island, a 
seaside resort thirty miles northeast of Galveston, was entirely 
destroyed in the recent storm. More than 400 bodies have 
been found. The place had about 1,000 residents. 


In the coal fields of south-eastern Kentucky and Jellico 
district, a labor dispute has been ended, the miners accepting 
the proposition of the operators, which was an advance of 7 ' 
per cent. over the wage scale of last year, which expired on 
August 31. fe 

E.Lections of members of the Constitutional Convention 
of Cuba took place on the 15th instant, and were entirely 
orderly. A number of the most prominent Cubans have 
been chosen. In the province of Santiago de Cuba the can- 
didates of the ‘‘ black ’’ (or negro) party were chosen. 

THERE is a strong movement in Greece in favor of the 
Swiss military system in place of the German. The latter 
absorbs three entire years of the life of young men, whereas 
the Swiss system calls for only 100 days of drilling in the first 
year, and twenty days every second year thereafter, until the 
age of thirty-two is reached. 

GREAT efforts are making by those in charge of the prepara- 
tions for the ‘‘Pan-American Exposition,’’ to be held at 
Buffalo next year, Fifth month 1 to Eleventh month 1. The 
gale on the 12th instant did damage to the buildings which 
are in process of erection. 

THE Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian will be 
held at Lake Mohonk on the 17th, 18th, and 1gth of next 
month. This year attention will be given to ‘‘ other depend- 
ent races,’’ besides the Indians; ‘‘ some time will be given 
to Porto Rico and the Sandwich Islands; and possibly to 
; Cuba and the Philippines.”’ 








BAKING 
PowDER 


ROYAL BAXING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


*.* The regular meeting of the Executive | ministers and other Friends is called to thi 
General 
| Friends’ Associations will be held on Seventh- 


Conference of 


occasion and they will be welcomed and hos- 


pitably cared for. Address Wm. R. Cook, 
at 1.30 p.m., in the | Dillsburg, Pa. 


ion Building, corner of 


*,* The Visiting Committee ot Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows : 

NIN1H MONTH: 
23. Oxford, Pa. 
30. Deer Creek, Md. 
TENTH MONTH: 
7. Woodlawn, Va. 
JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 
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e country around, being 
ere. The attention of 








FRIENDS’ 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
appointments as follows : 

NINTH MONTH: 

30. Valley, 10a. m. 
TENTH MONTH: 

14. Appointed, Radnor, 3 p. m. 

21. Reading, 10.30 a. m. 

28. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

11. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

25. Merion, 10 30 a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Bucks 
County First-day School Union, will be held at 
Solebury, Pa., 
a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


\ Clerks. 


Ninth month 22, 1900, at 10.30 


IsABEL L. WORTHINGTON, 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, 
*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 
NINTH MONTH: 
29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio N. Y. 


INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON, 


The Inter-State Fair will be held on Sep- 
tember 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, on the Fair 
Grounds, three miles east of Trenton, N. J., 
on the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. As in previous years, every depart- 
ment will be replete with superior and instruc- 
tive displays. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell excursion tickets to the Fair Grounds, 
including coupon of admission, at greatly 
reduced rates from stations within a wide radius, 
and special trains over the New York, Belvi- 
dere and Amboy Divisions will be run through 
to the grounds, thus avoiding street-car transfer. 
The management of the Fair has put forth 
extraordinary efforts to make this year’s exhibi- 
tion even greater than last year's display. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


SPECIAL EXCURSIt N VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


On Seventh-day of next week, the 22d inst., 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company will run a 
special excursion to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,”’ 
under personal escort. 

Special train will leave Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 7.39 a. m., stopping at princi- 
pal points between Philadelphia and Trenton, 
and the iron steamboat Sirus has been specially 
chartered for that day. 

A stop will be made at Cranston’s Dock at 
West Point, giving those who disembark an 
hour and a half at that point, and enabling 
them to view the United States Military 
Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no stop 
will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
there turn 

Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpohocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
Stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 
Lane, $2 60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and con- 
nections at above points. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Resides, tere Wonlotock Stzet, t Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMB: 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNECTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


j Cincinnati. 


BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 


process,’ 
‘New York. 


Chicago. 


COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. Lewin esnee co 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 


St. Louis. 


FRE 


obtained. 


ors. 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
THE TRUNK LINE BETWEEN THE EAST— 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


Vestibuled Limited trains leave Broad St. 
Station, Philadelphia, daily, carrying through 
Pullman Drawing-room sleeping cars to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Knoxville, Tenn., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Atlanta, Ga., or Ala., New Orleans, 
La., Charlotte, N. C., Columbia, ac. ,Augusta, 
Ga., Savannah, Ga. ng, ener Fla , Tampa, 
Fla., and principal points South and Southwest. | 
Dining-car service on all through trains. 

For time-tables, tickets, sleeping car reserva 
tions, etc., call on or address. Chas L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Satisfaction in Photographic Work 7 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
etc. My charges are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. ‘The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. 
Call or send for booklet ‘‘ Historic Land- 
marks of Philadelphia.’" Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains twenty-five excel- 
lent half-tone views of places in Philadelphia 
and vacinity. 

E. MN. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. 

A blotter with a photograph will be sent free, 
paid, to everyone who uses a camera. 

ours for the asking. 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- nee eNom 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
OFFICES : 1 oan Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILL E R, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 — St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


hompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. } 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


which is _ responsible. 
the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 


iii 


HE brands of White Lead named in 


margin are genuine. 


They are and 


have been the standard for years. 
They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 
and by a company 


Unlike 


brands correctly represent the 
contents of the packages. 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 
warded upon application. 


roo Wilham el New York. 


AS AVE: ONE-HALF YOUR “FUEL 
es We Tell You How. 
Rochester Radiater Co. 38 Farnese St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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F iiaath Flannels 


FOR WAISTS 


LANNEL Waists to wear with the 
stylish tailor-made suits and 
skirts promise to be more in favor 
this Autumn and Winter, than ever 
before. Our assortments include all 
the newest effects in fancy figures, 
stripes and plain colors. 


FRENCH FLANNELS : 

Fine quality, in a full line of staple 
and new plain colors—so cents a 
yard. 

Finest quality, in all the most de- 
sirable plain colors—65 cents a yard. 

Printed designs in stripes, dots and 
figures in the newest color combina- 
tions—75 cents a yard. 

Plain colors, embroidered with silk, 
in dots and fancy designs—85 cents 
a yard. 

A direct importation; silk-embroid- 
ered designs, many of which cannot 
be found elsewhere— $1.00 a yard. 


Included in this display are many 
styles suitable for making the prettiest 
school dresses and petticoats for 
girls, and house kimonas, 
dressing sacques and petticoats for 


women. 


gowns, 


Samples sent upon request, and Mati 
Zi Z Z ’ 


Orders promptly and accurately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. T. JACKSON & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., et 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by | 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For i address, 


A RS E. 
503 Provident Building, Philad's, Pa — 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Where to Locate? a 


Interest allowed on | 


| 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, | 
oo IN... 





KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, | 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 


Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 
will find the greatest chances in the United | 


States to make ‘‘ big money ’”’ by reason of the 
aburdance and cheapness of 
LAND AND FARMS, | 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


4 


Q}Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF CoasT Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 


Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 


Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industria! Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FRIENDS’ 


President, SAMUEL R 
AS 


409 Chestnut Street. 


SHIPLEY 

AS. WING; 

aie FOULKE;; Assistant Trust O, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


<er, 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Majors 
$(ement 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 
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Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Plea ase mention Fatenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
. TROTH; Fe WALTER BORTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; Vice President, T. iy BROWN: Vice President and Actuar 
Manager of Insurance Department, ROB: 


OSEP H ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


AVID 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


: Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


LEATHERINE 


Makes Shoes WATERPROOF 


LEATHERINE saves you from buying rubbers. 


LEATHERINE makes your shoes soft and comfortable and last 


much longer. 


LEATHERINE is easy to apply. 


Ask your” “er for it, or send 


25c. for a package 
a 


THE IMPERIAL 


18 OT RESERVER MFG. CO., 


212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





